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- ■ ITODUCriON ^„ 

Everything youswanted to knew aboui^ grantsmanship bkt were afraid to ask? 

Not really---no volxime could possibly cover everything, 
esp^ially oh 'a ^subject as complex as federal grants. This 
publication is designed for the person who wants to know 
som^^Dasic. facts about the process of getting federal money 
for individual research projects ^ insti1;utional acvtiyities, 
curriculum development,- or other programs in higher 
education institutions. ^ is . 

Perhaps the first question is: Should we get involved 
in fed^eral grants at all? Forv. some individuals and colleges, 
the answdA ik '*no."' fh'e decision may be based on philo- ^ 
sophical beliefs or the length of time it teike^to get' an 
app]J.cation\af>prov^d in many federal programs. Some insti- 
tutfens are selective in the grants they seek^^ choosing only 
those programs which allow adequate flexibility. And of 
course, it costs money to gather information and prepare 
proposals, regardless of the source of funds. Bu^ as one * 
experiehced ftindraiser remarked-, "it's your tax money. If 
you don't get your share, it will go* to someone less 
'deserving," 



'/ ^e decision to seek federal funds is an individual one 
for 'a researcher,* fkculty member, or institution. This book 
is desired to provx^e assistance to tho^e who are interested 
in learning more* 
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IMINARY 1H0UGHIS ' • 



• HEW. . .EEOC- . .RFP . . .PHS. . .RIAS . . .FIPSE- 

Washington alphabet' soup? Confusion on the Potomac? 
Perhaps^ but federal grantsmanship is not as mysteri'dus as 
it fna^ appear.' * 

Gr^ts and contracts are the mechanisms by. which ,the " 
federal government l)uys the goods and services it needs to 
do its business and achieve national goals. These procedures 
produce everything frcU buttons to space shuttles, frSm 
pencils to a ciire for cancer. Colleges and universities * 
usually provide services i^o^ the federal government in areas 

• that are determined to *>e in the national , Interest . For 
example, in the years after Sputnik, 'the country. was' 
concerned about the production of scientists and engineers; 
higher educational institutions usecJ' federal money to 
strengthen the academic programs t^iey offered and increase 

. the number of s^tudehts graduating from *them wii:h ''expertise 
rin scientific fijelds. Also in the 1960'g Congress identified 
the need for more scholars who understood the languages, 
culture and history of the nations df. Africa, Asia; and 
South Antferica. ' Many universities, once again with' federal , 
•money, established institutes and adyanced programs in non- 
Western area studies. I;i both" of these -exampJesV the 
colleges and universities sold their services to the federal \ 
govemment to ^hieve an objective determined to 6e iij the 
national interest. • • ' \ ' ' ^~ 

• But what is the .national interest? Or, more accubrately, 
what are the-^many national interests? The most simple\ 
dtefinition could be , '"whatever tjie President ^d Congres" 
say t^ey are." While the President, and the executive brsu 

'define many area^ of dohcem, the areas of national intere 
with greatest implicatiotiS' for colleges and universities 
flow from congressional decisions, i£ only because the 
C6ngres$ *has the ability to • approprietie do^laVs to support 
principles. Thus the, post-Sputnik effort saw fellowships' for 
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^ " —new 3cience ceases,, and smnmex training *pr6gram» for 
..elementary and secondary science .teachers. 

' ' ' : ^ Federal priorities change, thpuglj, and appropriations 
• ^ (and tl^erefore grants programs) change as well: • Science 

project^ today- are direaieti rtore toward citizens than pro- ^ / 
^ . ' duping Researchers; the needs of women^and minorities hav:e 
^ been .recognized. Health care, energy, and the arts are ^• 
^ ' .aiftong the national interests of the 1970* s. New agencies 

^ ^ .'V' have, been <rreatied to reflect these 4:opics, while other ^ 
* agencies have^ changed ^heiif missions. 

WHAT FgDfiRAL GRANTS AREN'T ^ Two misconceptions occur frequently, on many 
/\ college arid \iniversity campuses. One is' that federal money 

• is basically free money 'for. institutions to use for whatever 
y.. they ^ed to do. Not so, -especially if you think of federal 
^ ^ grants as a mechanism^ for sealing services. Many grant* 

'programs of pourse, give an institution a great deal of 
. ' flexibility in determjining the uses for tlie money butT few 

^grants will support; the 'general op^^ting fund directly, 
' , 'Pick lip salaries of faculty members^he institution would^ 
have to drog, or otherwise 'provide tanrestricted'. support. 
; ' Maintenance of facilities, routine expanses, administrative 

salaries, dtc. are the rfesponsibility.of the 'institution. 
Federal money must be used toward some specific improvem^t. 

The second misconception is the notion that federal 
money^is tainted, tliat accepting a^ federal grant requires 
a compromise of moral standards. It simply^isn't so: As 

.one president not^d, "It^lge^ds the salfie as any other money." 

^At the same time, an institution must be careful about | 
' » becoming dependent x^n fede^^al grants; heavy -rjsliance on' out- 

side support has caught some^colleges in awkwcird circumstances 
The best situation is one in which an institution can 'look 

i^pon federal grants a!s money allowing the college to advance 

• its own programs and national interests simultaneously. 

WHAT FEDERAL GRANTS ARE Federal money should help an institution do 

whatsit needs or wants td do anywayr ^rantsmanship should be 
part "of the long range planning^of ^a College or tanivers'ity.' . 
' ^ .By identifying the^existing strengths of the dnstitutiorf • 

and tieterminin^ the '^rections in which it should move in ^ i 
the years ahead, the^'^stute administrator con. determine whi/ch 



grants programs are mo^ appropriate f or *the Institution. 

. Grants cfan determine, institut^ionai policy if the 
college does not set its own plan.'/tAn aw^d for humanities ^ 
curriculxim development means that tfte 'of fferir\gs^f the ^ 
English and history and philosophy departmentslun the coming • 
years wilf follow the pattern of the proposal rather than 
some other form. Resources in thos^s departments devoted to 
the grant will not be available for other* purposes. New 
courses in those departments are.liKely to have an effect on 
the offerings in other departments as well. Every application 

.every award determines the direction of the institution ' 
for the future — that's why it is so important to^ make sure 
ea^ch' grant is consistent with the mission of the institution. 
Too- many colleges have applied anywhere they think they can 
get money, finding themselves after several years with bits 
and pieces of programs ' th^t are unrelated to each other and 
Jto the institution as a whole. 
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Federal grants are not to be feared but neither should 
they be glorified. Carefully used, they can support and 
strengthen an institution's total program of activities. 



■GATHERIN6- INFORmilON ■ , 

^ Experienced grants getters know that good information'' 
V is essential. The problem is "finding those useful nugget^* 
among all the'pa^er the federal government produces. The^ 
^bibliogr'aphy at the end of this publication described a 
* number of resources; this chapter highlights a few. 



GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS The federal grants bible^ is the Catalog of 
Fedeval BcmeaHo ^Assist^oe , a hefty compendium of nearly 
every money-giving activity ^rom seweif construction support 
^ ' ^to aid . to_dfipendent children. Entries include purpose and 

®W.gibility for specific grants, appropriations, nvanber and 
• ^ size of ^wards in previous years , related pj^ograms, and so 

on. yhe^Catalog ia usually about a year behind, but remains 
the single best source of 'infoinpation on -grants.' • 
■ V ' ' . . ^ . 

. , ■ 'S!hQ Federal Register gives official notices, deadline 
'dates, proposed and fijjal reflations, and^ifiSer anhouncements 
about numerous federal activities including^ nany (but not 
all) * grants programs. Well indexed, the 'Re^istex^' i^ n^t as . , 

- , difficult to use 'as its bulk ahd freguencjr would indicate.^ - 

. ' ; /* . . • • ^. . 

- a ^Agencies publish guide,s to pfograms,' specific guideline^, 
^ telephone books, newsletters and '^ther materials des6ri^ing 

^ ^ --their activities. Annual : guides to pro^grams* provide^ excel- 
lent descriptions, of the agencies'' activities; telephone 
- books give" a sense of. structure and hierarchy as ^^11 as * / 
pedpl.e to cqntact. *It is iii5)ortant to get your name on the 
mailing list of every agency in which you are interested. to 
receive materials as soon as they cire pviblished. 

ASSOCIATIONS Most collecfes' and universities belong to a nvunber of 
organizations* many of Which provide informat ion* about • 
grants opportunities./ Some associations are groups of 
'simpdarly structured institutions--Aineric^ As^ooiation of ^ 
^ Community and' Junior Colleges or Apierican ^Association of 

\ State Colleges and Universities are two examples. Other 



organizations have people with common interests as their 
members. The AssociatiO^i of American^ Colleges, for exan^le, 
is made up of 'colleges and universities ^ith a concern for 
>liberal learning; the^ Council for Adyeuicement and Support 
of Education focuses on the. specific functions of fund- 
raising and pui^lic relations. Other Aiseful groups have 
individuals as melmbers; American Association for Higher 
Education and the fnany disciplinary associations are 
"pbvious examples.. These and'similcir groups, particularly 
those located in Washington, do monitor federal legislation 
and grants activities. Grants seekers shoijld investigate 
£he associations to which^individuals , jiepart|nents,^^and 
their institutions belong' to discover the; services available 
to them. A ' * \ 



COliFERENCES Many of the groups .that publish materials have annual' 

/ ^ meetings, workshops, or other sessions about-^^afrts^, 

• ^ Private and profit-making groups also hold wdrkshpps specifi- 

* , ' pafly on federal grantsmanship. As you mght expect, the 

- , quality of these sessions varies a great deal;^check them 

^ out before paying your money. Many of them are* advertised 

' in The Chroniole of Higher* Education, ois^ through -the 

; appropriate association.* ' X ^ 



PEERS Perhaps "one of th^e* best^ ways to learn alJbut grants 

quickly i^ to visit someone in a similar position at a ' 
nearby cair5>us. He or she can advise you on procedures/ 
.useful. soujTces of infoi^mation, grants received and how they 
. did it, arid give you the informal kinds of Jielp. that books 
^an't provide. Conferences also bring the opportunity of * 
. 1^ meetii>g fellow -grants seekers. Often these informal ^ 

contact's c^ be 'more valuable than the conference itself. 



ON YOUR OWN CAMPUS 
grants 



Most institutions have people experienced with ' . ^ 
Development officers can assist with the general \ 
process of proposal development; business officer's should 
be able to' help with thS budget.,, Many libraries get the ' 
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Federal Register and* other publications. . In additton/ 
individual faculty members who have competed succress fully ' 
for' federal ^grants should be able to give you good advice. 

The need for good information gathering is critical^ if ' 
you wait until an ai;inouncement for^ pr<igram arrives on your 
desk, it's often too late to subiyit^an adequate proposal. 
Grants competitions at HEW in particular are r\in with 45 
days^r sometimes less between announcement of the program 
and the deadline for application submission. 

Experienced grants people begin theiV planning and 
.information gathering welL* before the deadline or 'even .the 
announcement* of the ^rogx™. Many grants for Colleges and 
universities °run"^5n. an academic calendar and aire offered 
anniiallyj an interested person can guess that an October 
deadline last, year probably means a mid-autumn due date this 
'year. (A quick p^one call to the agency can confirm the 
suspicion.) Preliminary plarinin^^ ca^:i begin by using the^^' 
previous year '^^ guidelines..as a ba^s, with room for modi- 
fication when the current year' s -regulations become available 
SucSi planning is essential 'to produce persuasive proposals 
and strong -projects. - * 

^ Good information is e^ential for goad grant smcm$hip.. 
A judicious -selection of materials from amoxjg thdse^T-istecJ / 
* in, the b'iblidgraphy (and others) will provide much'of the^'* 
necessary information. Publications, however, cannot be " ^ 
completely current; nothing can repJLace up to date 
information from peers and especially from staff members, in 
the granting agencies. themselves. • , « 



VISITING WASHINGTON ' • 

^ , Pfople in th^grants business, agree that the expense of 
visits to Washington is money well spent. By meeting with 
program officers in Washington; faculty and administrators 
\ get first-hand information on current priorities, on the 
appropriateness of a specific. proposal for the agency, and \, 
on the future ^directions of the .program. In addition, the 
agency staff members learn more about your institution and 
its interests. The distance between Washington and your* 
campus may determine the ways in which you maintain contact 
. with federal agencies. Much. of the information mentioned 
-in t;he chapter can be obtained by letter or telephone: 
X The important point is establishing contact with ,the program 
officers in agencies s^)f interest to you. t * ' ' * 

WHO SHOULD ^56 Most agencies that award money to poileges and xiniver- 

sities are understaffed; consequently the program Qfficf rs , \ ^ 
' ' are overworked. To 'use their time most efficiently, they 

prefer to talk with 'someone who" knl^ws and understands the 
.activity under discussion* If the purpose of 'the visit Xf *^ 
, discussion of a* specific proposal, the best person to gq, is,- ^ ^ 

.0 the printfjpal ii>vestigator. The National Science Foundation/ 

* and the National Institutes of Health are two agencies at 

, which this rule is particularly applicable. • • ' 

" ' * If- the visit is .more generalj-leaming about_the 

priorities of the agency, exploring the possible places for 
the institution to apply in the future"-an administrator 
with a- good sense of the entire college or university might 
be more .approp^riate. Courtesy calls lor: general visibility, 
especially if paiS to high level officials in the agency, 
{ . . often are made by the president or other top administrators 

- from the campus.' "Pie ba^c questions that must b^ answered o 
are:. What is the purpose of this- visit? Who from the 
institution will be best able to^accoraplis,H ihe objective? 

^ V ^ ^\ At times, of "course, agency visiVs are made when an - 

• individual from the campus comes to Wa9l*N;^on for another • 

' .* - * • • * ^ . • • 

' ' • • •■ . 12. . 




' reason. In such case^ the representative has to speak 
. for "several different purpose^', 6yen if., he or she is not.^ 
' ' the id^al person to do so. The visitor should be well • 

t^riefed by the right people from the home \campus ; an 
' unprep^ared individual -may do your institution more harm* than 

► • . goo?!', y ^ * / : , ' • ' ' ^ 

BEFORE YOU GO Some common sensfe planning ,b.efore arrival in Washington 
makes; agency visits much -more productive J It *s» silly to ' 
spend valuable tii^e asking- for info^miation that is printed 
, ' ^ official publiaations; a bit o'r .homework pn campus will 

allpw you, to ask informed, questions and concentrate oti the 
^ * . particular heeds of your^ ii^istitution. Befo;r,e visiting an 

agency, read oj^et any statements 'that -may be available about 
its mission and study , the ^guidelines of the progrcuns in which 
'yov are specificalLy interested. ^ It^is, also useful to 
^ review;;^ lists pf previous grantees, when available, td get a 

sense of the* awards made in"" previous competitions. In 
addition to general information > look for answers to the 
' following/questio^is't - • ' 

' 1* ^^Does the mission of the agency correspond 

with. the -purposes pf your institution or' i*oject? 



2. Is your institutijOn'^oi: project eligible? 
> * ^ (Some programs are restri^ed to ^ftrictly^ 

* , ' i undergraduate colleges^, some to specific ' 

^ ^ ,^ disciplines, some to ir^dfviduals witH PhDs.). 

3. If there are stated priority areas, do tjiey i 
help or hinder your proposal? • (Some progreim^' ; 

, eaifmark % certain percentage o£ ftinds tb two : 

year colleges, lor ejfajnple," or favor institutions 
\' \ ^ * '"'Saving large numbers "of Ipw i^icome students .) , 

^tojmipn sense and courtesy, require appointments ijj^ 
advance Dropping in .unaiinptmiced is dangerous; staff^people 
may be* in, meetings, out '^oftowp., with other visitors, > or 
•simply too busy' to give" you th^lcind ot assis€ance jou'want. 
/» If one of your purposes is discussion' of a particullar^, 

, proposal, -it i3 smart to send an dbstfact and budget outline 
to the program officer *in advance • ' He shfe caln comment 

• * * ' , *\ ^ • ' 





mora thoughtfully with some advance preparation • 



AT THE A&NCY * A major objective of a visit is learning more about 

the agency than its pointed material tells. Of tfeSf* priority 
^ areas listed in the guidelines are .not really equal in 

practice. In several agen<;3>s; staff members* have 'indicated 
' that certain topics, included to ^eflett legisfati've- intent, , 
are unlikely 'to receive anything more than tnihimal recognition 
in the grantmaking process. 

\ • ■ • , Perhaps the greatest value, of an agenqy visit is^ learning 
\* what directions the program -might, tcilce in the future. Will 
' *' priority areas change? .Is the appropriation likely to be, 
' / * ' higher next year? Is the authorizing committee? critical of 

. the program or the^agency? What ideas Save been worked to 
death in recent years? What new ideas seem -to be emerging? 
Have the current set of need^been met?^ Is the agency looking 
for nationally innovative projects? Is thfere a growing 
• emphasis upon women? minorities? the hamdicapped? urbah • 
aneas? rural areas? eriergy conservation? communit]^ in\^lv6- 
ment? What have^^een the greatest weaknesses of proposals 
- ' _ in th6 past? What do reyiewers seem tp favor? What aspects 

or your specific proposal should be strengthened? In general, 
.what suggestions does the staflE- person have f9r future 
applicants? " , . ^ , * 

RIGHT TO KNOW ■ >^ Iflien making an inquiry by letter, telephone, or personal 
' ^isit,/you have every reason to ask fox the following * 
- information : ' • • . - 

, - ' * ^' 

1. Current guidelines - an6 get oji the mailing lisC 
' ^ for naw ones ^ - 

2. Application forms ^ ^ 

3. ' Current" appropriations 
' 4^ Number of continuation grants and number of 

• - new grants expected in the c^irrent \ear , and 

dollars for each ' 
5^ The number of applicants and the number of 

* awards in previous years ^ ^ 
^ 6. 'Names of grantees iri jprevious years 

7. Copies of successful proposals (us,ually upon 
• * . payment of a copying charge) - ^ 

• .^^-^ . . , , : -10- . ' V 
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^ . * . • ^« ^® comments of reviewers on your own proposal 

(available only to the principal investigator) 
• 9, Eligible and ineligible categories of support 

NO RIGHT' TO KNOW ' Wh^le a great deal of information is public knowledge, 
tliere are some areas that are protected. On.^ of these areas 
ds personal information about grantees, including salaries 
of specific individuals. (You can find out how much money was 
requested for all professional salaries on* a grant But no 
' ,more detail than that.) (^er personal topics are similarly 

protected. 

A Second restricted subjact is the review panel that 
considered your proposal. As noted above, you are entitled 
to know what the reviewers said but npt whp said what. NSF 

. will give you the verbatim comments on the scorj? sheet but 

only with the names blocked off. Soin^^people in the grants ^ 
* business expect, however, that the names .of reviewers may 
0^ become public informati^- in the 'future. . ^ 

, - A final area ^ of limitied infornjation is the status of a 
' proposal in the Review process.*" Many staff members are^ 
, happy to taJJc with you abouf your ideas before the deadline 

date and about the reasons for rejection or^ accept^mce afte? 
~ awards are made. In the "intervening period it really isn't 
. . kosher to inquire if ypur proposal is in the final round, etc. 
If the agency, staffer volunteers 'the, information, fine x 
don't ask lAless you have a crisis^ situation on* campus. 
* '^^ < . 

AFTER THE VISIT ' a' personal vis^it should be the first in a series of 

moves, to develop a continuing relationship with a federal * 
> »^ program or agency. ' Beyond the simple courtesy of thcinking 

,_]^eople for their time, the next step, depends on the insti— " 
tution's needs. If the pultpose of the visit was inquiring ^ 
^ about the appropriateness of a specific project, the logxqal\^^' 
move is developing ^a preliminary proposal that reflects sj±e *' 
• • suggestions of the program officers. If the visit was a 

get acquainted call, some detailed information about i^our 
^ 'institution 4nay be in order. If the visit was an exploration 
of priorities for the ageniy, a possible follow-up could be' ,ev 
an abstract ^of a project that fits the priorities* you un~ ^.v 
covered^ • ^ ' * • ^ 

^ ' ' ' ^ 
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without making a pest of yourself, keep/ in touch with, 
the person you visited (lanlers's, of course, h^or she wa's 
hostile or uninformed or tmhelpfu^l — it happensV. Agency 
sta'ffers are often itore likely to giVe somewhat inside infor- 
mation over the telephpne if they know the person to whom 
they are speaking. Ask about the review process in the up-.^ 
coming competition, the matching! requirement, the number .pf 
applications expected. Reasonable questions are quite 
appropriate and also remind, the program officer of your. • 
existence . ' ■ ^ ,^ 

You might also keep him or her more generally informed . 
of what's happening on your cair5)us by mail. Did you hold a 
weekend conference on a -topic of interest? Send a program . 
or newspaper clipping. Are you institutingr a- hew course 
sequence? Forward the syllabus. Did the- president make an 
insightful speech? A summary might be apprecistted. Keeping 
in ;touch can even mean extending 'an invitation to visit the 
campus or participate in a program, , In many cases, th^ 
government will pay travel costs, especially if the individual 
can combine the visit with other agency bvfsiness, 

^ Visits to agencifes^fe valuable, not* only for the infor- 
matiOT acquired during the visits themselves, but also for 
'their potential for developing into, fruitful long range" • 
relationships, - v . • \ . ^ 



. ' IMGJttTH 'THE HILL- 

i>* You and ypur^ institution are* constituents of your 
Senators and Representative; as such, you are eligible for 
certain kinds^of information -and service from Washington. 
/ , . Working with the^ Hill, though, is .a two-way stizeet. You -can 
provide information and assistance to your elected represen- 
, . ^ tatives as </ell. *^ ' . 

DETERMINING POLICY AND ' PRIORITIES ^ • Seniors and Representatives make 

policy and appropriate money for higher' education activities.* 
. Through t^e legislative process, they. set priorities, 
- ^ determine appropriate federal activities, and decide how much 
to spend for these programs. What- they can do for you,, then, 
^ . • is support those a^itivities whioh are. in the national interest 
• and are -also. beneficial to your institution. 

Policies and priorities do not come out of thin air, . 
^ however; they arfe base'd on the personal beliefs df Senators 

^ and Represen^atiTj^es, the ideas of their staff members, the ^ 
. , ^ issues raised the press, 'the urgings of organized lobbying 
' ^ groups, and the concerns of constituents. • Individuals and 
college? and universities can work in the system in several 
. keys -including- active plrticil^ation in regional and national . 
,/associations with appropriate interests. Although the higher 
^education lobby in Wa^hing|:on hSs been criticized in the past, 
it has become mora organized .within the last few years in • 
presenting the case for support .for colleges and universities 

federal government. Associations ije^only ^s strong. 
as their membership— active involvement in "^uch groups is one 
way to Influence federal support for higher educajbion. 

Institutions should also get to knoW their own Senators, 
and Representatives. The most effective contact is often 
through staff rather than ^e legislator, since staffers in > 
many offices af^ responsible for following issues and working 
with constituents. (Senatoys^in particular are dependent ' 
i^n staff for such assi^l^ance.) Ej^ienced grants officer^ 
will visit staff membelrs on th% Hill altaost as often as they 



Visit program managers in the agencies ♦ ^ • . 

FLOW OF INFORMATION : One important function of Hill visits is giving • , 
staff members a sense- of who you are an* what your concerns 
are. On* an initial visit, many ceunpus representatives talk 
briefly about the general philosophy of the institution,^ 
who it serves, what its pl^ns are for the next few years. 
Like agency people,. Hill staffers are often interested in , 
lequmihg about one or two new programs or innovative * 
approaches recently undertake^. A litt^Le homework is helpful — 
if you know your* Senator h^s made a speech recentlj^ about tl;ie 
• need ior better health care, tell the staffer about your new 
^medical technology sequence. If he is an advocate for the 
arts, describ*fe the noontime concerts in the parks that a 
student ensemble has presented. Ask what special interests 
he has and einphasize those topics. -The object is to develop 
^ a J^oncem for your institution. ^ * ^.p! 

\ After a-persoriaj. visit, many people send materials 
regularly to their repnesentatiyes^v It is important tovre- '^'^^ 
^member^, that pedp3|e'on .the Hill "receive at least, as much 
stuff in the mai^l as ybu do, so be -selective about ^ mailings. 
A judicious selection 'dt articles from college or local ^ 
^publications, together with a brief but informative letter, 
^^will keep your Washington representatives up .to date on 
" college activities. ^ * ^ • ^ 

Thoughtful letters on policy questions are always « 
appropriate, Especially if ybu can .emphasize the local impact 
of a proposed activity^. ^ "Mdition^l funding - for the education . 
programs at. the Nat:yDnal Science Foun^dation, as outlined in, 
H.R. 4444,^ w.ll support '*40 more gratnts' in the Undergraduate 
, Research POTticipatibn- prdgram* Last year , vith a ^ant*, in 
^ the, program, twelve of our brightest sciende students spent 
' an entire summer doing original research and two have already 
piS>lifehed their findings." Senators and Representatives aire 
more likely to suppo?:*t a bill that will help their districts 
or 9ppose pne that Will harm 'their 'constituents. You have 
a responsibility- €&%ive them such information . 

But- information goes both ways^ Congi^essmen an(^ Senator^ 
YiB^e good, access to the wealth of materials* the federal *j 




government pufclishes. While -you should get *0n mailing 
lists for the agencies that are most directly related to 
your interests, you can and ^ould use your representatives 
for materials you can't locate or things you need in a 
hurry. Constituent service is a big part of every Congres- 
sional Office* Use it, but do not abuse it. \ 

SSMAN GET YOU A GRANT? Maybe--maybl not. A few higher 
education programs are political and Gongr'essional influence 
makes a difference. Most of the progriams, however, for* ' 
research, curriculiim, training or ^whatever that colleges and 
universities and their faculty members \apply for dre based 
primarily on merit. 

s One program officer tells this stoW with some annoyance. 
A consortium of over fifty institutioiisMapplied for a fairly 
large grant; the head of the consortixim lasked each* institution 
to write to its representatives, plus thie Commissiondr^of 
^ Education and the Secretary of HEW, about the importance of 
this program. Such letters;, are ' routinely sent to the agency 
involved for drafting of an appropriate reply, so the program 
officer found himself with over 200 letters to answer", all - 
related ^lo one grant! ^He concluded, "They got the grant but 
not because of any good, feeling on my part." The consortium • 
gained a grant but lost a friend.* _ . ' , . 

/ Letters of support and information to the. Hill 4*re 
apjtfopriate in ^noderation, but asking for pressure "on the 
agency on your behalf from your Senators ^d Representative 
can be dangerous .. Strong arm tactics often backfire . As 
one college president remarked "You can ask your' Congressman 
for pressure to help you get your graiit, but; you ckn only do 
it" once . " ' ' • * 

But- there are exceptions. Congressional of f ice's , can be 
helpful in breaking bureaucratic deacJXocks or ^ettihg an 
answer when you have exhausted ypur cpjitact?. For exan^le^ 
a faculty member from a New ^England iristituti<)n was^ flying 
t:o Washington to hanS deliver a p^oposkl on \he due. date. 
Unfortunately he ran into a blizzar<jl, and vrci& stranded in 
^W.bany, New York. He called the program^ officer in dismay 
and was- reassuj;ed that htis proposal would be^accepted, due 
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•to extenuating cirqipstances/ if he could deliver it 
wKen the office opened at 8:00 a. in. the next mqming. 
" When he arrived the -next day, however, he found. that the 
' application cbntrol center would not honor the agreement-- 
^ , * ."Rules are rules." After considerable fruitless effort, 

he called his Senator, in desperattion.. ^ His application was 
* ' accepted. . • * 

. ^ Another faculty member/wanted to get comments on' the 

. re'^sohs^his application was rejected., ifter three letter's, 
two phone calls, and ihxee additional' calls from an associ- 
ation* office over a seven month period, nothing happend. 'He 
called a staff member in his Senator,' s office, explained . 
4 .that he had been treated unfairly, and had a phone call from 

^ the head of th^ ^program within ten minutes. 

OTHER CONGRESSIONAL IT^EMS ^r^^ lists are sent to Senators and 

Representatives severll days before the awards are made public, 
* ^ allowing legislators to b^ the first to inform you of your, 

^ grant; -Obviously they are pleased that someone from 'their ^ 

. ^ district .\s getting money and they can t^e some credit 5" 
' (Justified oir not) for the award. Some institutions have a 
' ^ pracitice of writing* back and ^espr^bing what they will do 
with- the money, a good way of both, reinfoi^cing and informing 
^.the legislator at the same time. ' . \ / " 

-Some colleges get free subscriptions to the Congressioruzl 
Reoord from tlieir Senators and Representatives • Other^s* obtain 
copies of legislation quickly -when* the House and Senate 
Document Rooms are backed up. Copies of Requests for Proposals 
can often be had speedily through' the. services of a willing 
staff member. J . ^ 

*An invitation .to^ja legislator t^ visit your caucus can 
be mutua^lly beneficiap[', - He qr she gets recognition and / 
publicity in t^e home district in addition to the chance 'to 
- talk about the job* The college gets publicity as well,- an 
. interesting speaker (you hope)^ and a chance to inform the 
^ legislator about special activities and. cctf^ems. 

Elected repipsehtatives "havjb a responsiBility to determine 
^ federal policies lai:id funding '^for higher education prq|p:ams;- ^ 
They can assist T5olleges and universities inf oi)taining infor- 
mation about legislation^ program requirements and other 
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bureaucratic issues. At times they can solve ser^ojas 
prdbleftis, but heavyhaiided tactics on .beKal'f of 'a grant' 
» application oftfen backfire^, • . 4 

Colleges and universities should, keep their Senators 
and ^Representatives informed r^bout the institution; they 
^cannot act in your best int^jfests' if they don't know what ' 
those interests are. In addition,, institutions can- explain 
the benefits of certain^-progiramfe , the impact of regulat^ions^ 
and the uses to which an individual C9U[5)us puts the federal 
dollars it receives. 
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•••^ S-.lMtiNG A PROPOSAL , ^ '. ' " ' ' ' . ^~ 

The written proposal is the basis on^Shich.you compete « 
for limited funds. ' iV i§va^o the stage of th^ grants process 
over which you 'have the greatest conti;ol. A good presentation^ 
then, in. the formal proposal is vital for the isi^ccess of yoiy: 
pro^ept. * . ' ^ , , 

As Virginia 'White sucqinctly states, the function of^ a < 
proposal^' is .to show that: ' ' 



1. A propo^sed apt;iYity is within the scbpe of , the 
established objectives 'of^he funding agency's 
program or stated purposes. - " ^ ^ 

^ ' ' ' - y / " ^. 

2. ^vThe acti'6n l4p be taken is valuable becaus^ if 

will solve, an Immediate problem or- elicit • ' 
fundamerital informatiop, or because it' will ^, 
extend existing knowledge and assi^'t in^the 
' eventual' solxotion of a prbblem.* '] * 

3. The proposer is , well- acquainted with the •."state- 
of-the-art^^ ; that he knovfe what ha* s< Already "be en 
done, is quali^ie<^ to perform the desqjribed 
activity, and has access to thfe necessary 
facil>j.ties.^ ^^^^ ^- • • . 

4. .The importance ' qf- th^ anticipated yesSlts'suf fii^' 
^cently ji^tifies the J:ime \o be spent on it^iid 

tt>e money it will cost.l , * 



• ♦ * 

Virginia P. White, Gvant^: HoD to Find Out About Them 
and What to-do Next, New York: Plenuiiwgress, ' 1975/ v-V 
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Most federal grants have specific application forms witli v 
boxes and blanks to be filled in^i Often such forms' do not^ 
meet the needs of the applicant; they ask. foV information in 
a 'way*that does not allow the proposer to ptesent ideas in 
the most 'logical .format ♦ The .narrative section is usually 
the heart of the proposal, hcrWever, and here the applicant has 
more control (sometimes limited only by a refetri-ctioji on.the 
number of pages) . ^ * ' ' ' ' '\ 

^ There is no" standard federal form for proposals, hen<!:e 
no magic formula, _,Regardless of, the specific form used, 
however, the proposal should indlude- these essential elements: 

^ Abstract ;/ Many federal' proposals'^^^quire a ^ short 
suiranary on the. cover sheet or. a one p^age summary 
before,. the narrative. The abstract Ts often used 
* by the agency to determine t^ie appropriateness of' 

trie proposal for the program^ question,, to sort 
applications .by siibject , ^.orLeVen ^to weed out the 
. weakest proposals. Obvidusly it's in^rtant to do 
^ a_good job. ; ■ ' .* . * 

Statement of the ProbieTii :^ ProjectSAShoul<} 'address 
real nee4s; otherwise -the agency shoyild not bfe / 
spending money on it. Any' ddcumientdtion you can . 
give will demonstrate that the problem^ you de scrib e 
really Exists. .'And of course^ the problem described 
should relate- to the proposed project; "Over 20% 
. ^ 'of puf_ students fail freshman English; 'therefore, we 
» want to develop a new curricular design for cthis' ( 
courbe-." TJiere is a danger in listing all of ^society*£ 
ills as the Jieed;' limit the statement of the problem ' 

• to fianageable items that, relate to the project. 

Objectives : ^oriiething sperdLfic should be accomplished^ 

* by the jproject besides spending money. Statements of 
objectives should discuss something jrve as urable, somer 
thing you Sin point to as a specific accc^lishment" . 

•jnhen th^ project h^s ended. Objectives can be , 
statistical -'"With our new curriculum, only 1,0% of 
the students will fail freshman English** Qr statements 



of outcomes - "The Indianapolis SymphoAy will perform 
the suite that the composer will write with support of 
this grant." General^tatements about "improvi.ng higher 
education" arfe not objectives*. ^ 

- Activities 5 This section explains the design of the * 
.project including specific methodology to be used, 
schedules, transportation^ fesources, use of human 
subjects, and so bn. ,,This section ln\ist J>e< adequately' 
dletfailed to demorvetrate that you know what you are doing — 

'-;in this section, too, you need to justify .the purchase 
of equii5ment '(r\ot looked upon favorably in many federal 
grants), rentaljof facilities, personnel i:equested, and 
so forth ' ■ " . . 

Evaluation ; -When the p^pject "ends , you must demonstrable' 
whether or not j;f acl^eyed its objectives. The nature 
of the evaluation, .thehf will depend on the kinds of ^ 
objectives you have drawn. . In addition, some^ federal 
prpgrams place a much greater emphasis than oibhers on 
* evaluation, as ffidicated in part by the percentage of the 
total -budget recommended for this qomponent. In some ^ 
programs it can be ten ^percent 'or more. 

Congress is asking more questions these, days ''about ' 
; 'e3^enditures of .public money, so agencies are asking *^ 
applicants to provide evidence • General statements such 
aS/ "T^e students are enthusiastic and learning more in 
this new ^course sequence"* is not- enough. 

Significance : . Thife section relates to eyaduation, of' 
course, because achieving the" objectives should "prove" 
something./ Not achieving ^thefa may demonstrate something 
"as well. The importeipce of the project could be -local r 
providing summ^ research opportunities for the institu- 
tion's science ^'majors — or ciational-^dempnstrating the., ^— 
feasibility of a new method of economic analysis or 
developing a self-fjaced instructional 'text. If you are 
proposing a model project or an activity with potential 
national significance, be sure tciilincrlude an ^ explanation 
of thf ways in which you will infdrm others of your 



achievements. 

Budget ; Preparing the budget can oSten be harder than 
writing the /-narrative., particularly when the guidelines 
say "the budget shovild be apprQprlate for the proposed 
activities." Sometimes th^guidelines will *}De more 
helpful,, giving a maximum amount or a cost per student 
guide. ^ If you need to "get a ballpark figure for a total 
budget, you can. look at previous awards for similar ^projects. 
Also, the Catalog of Federal Vomestio Assistance gives 
figures on average grants and grant, ranges for many programs^ 

Fe.deral grants usually include indirect costs, an ' ^ 
aifbunt designed to cover real *^xpenses (heat, business ^ 
office, library resources, etc.) that'fcannot be charged'^ 
directly to* th^ grant. ^Tn&irect costs- at^ usually \ 
determined ''as a percentage of salaries and wages, the ; 
exact figure negotiated^ between the institution eCnd ,the « 
'-agen<^y.. - Many grants also, use cost sharing or matjching; 
both are jforms of institutional ^contribut^.on. , Cost 
sharing Ccin often^ be shown thjrough donated serv&es^ in-^ ; 
kind contributions, dr voJ^untai^y reductions of indirect 
costs 'as well as cash outlay$¥^^ Matching requires dollar 
for/iollar (or other ratios) blinding by the institution;^- 
the National Endowment for the Arts is a heavy user of • 
matching requirements, 

^ You should check carefully ,f or -these ,and other - 
budgetary restrictions,. Many of the books listed in the 
bibliography are quite detailed on budget preparation^ . - 
Also the business officer on most pampuses should be able 
to assist in the preparation of budgets. ^ 

Credentials : Usually in an appendix, the proposal includes 
■information on, the key personnel for the pro'ject. These^ 
'materials should be prepared carefiilly to' relate experience 
directly to" this "^rticulau proposal being written. ^Any 
old resume i^ not good enougfi. ' ^ : 



^ING Wall together -a proposal cSn include all 'th^'^ections 

described above and still not hang together*. Ijb is ^ 
i in^rtant that ,jvery item requested in the budget relates 
- to the activities outlined; that t%^ evaluation measures 
the object^ives; that t:he activities fit the need. * 

\' Charts and diagrams are devices to help ,the*writ,er 
orgai>ize^ a juni^^le of idea su into a .logical proposal. In ^ 
. . * . Deveiopinff Skills in Pr^oposal Writings, l^ry Hall suggests 
a series of columns labelled IJEED, OBJECTIVE, fRQ^EDURE, 
EVALUATION. ^ For every need listedy there should be ^at" 
^ leaser one objective; for' each objective"; at least one 
, ' ; specific activity (and probably more)*". Such a chart;,, insures 

• ^ /that all the pieces of the proposal really fit together. 

'frequent SHORTCOMINGS Perhaj^s the most freguent problem in proposals" 
is ^or .^agciting. It Is almost inpo^^^Me^^to dis^:qyer a u 
goofi project ,if it is presented poorly. Jki^gon, 'Incorrect 
grammar, and l^ck of clirity hinder'^ Readers'./ Smart . grants*!- 
' • - "men ask 'others to rpad their proposals in drafts spouses/ ' 
* * TOlleagues, secretaries, the head af /fehe English department/ 
<all can sgo^ unclear writing, and suggest*ways of improving 
your application. 

* • ; Another difficulty is. jumping directly^ to specific 
activities without relating them to a problem ^or nee^i. 
Reviewers are not likely to giye yqu money to write a bodi^ 
'because the world" needs , more books J -they vant ta support ^ 
^ ' ' publications that contribute new 3cnowledge or help students 

learn better or develop 'new^ insights. A problem statement * 
is vital. V t 

• V , On 1:he otfeer hand, some proposals npver get specific 
. ' about, activities. By remairiing at -the level o£. abstraction', 
they fail to -tell, reviewers what >/ould .actually be done with 
» ^ J the grant money.. Since thp words in the prbposal are the * 
•only formal indication" of your ^ideas', it i6 impoi^tant to be 
cl^ar an3 specific about- your .intended program 1 



. Many proposals fail to show any sort 'of contmit;inent 
-to the project. Commitment can take ^roani^^'fiSrins: ' letters 
of endorsement from university officials for a faculty 
member's researcli project, cost sharing or contribution of » 
services on an institutional grant, willingness to support 
an activity ftbm operating ftinds, or indi,cations of otheznt;^^^' 
sources, of support when the grant ends. 

/ : ' ' • . ■ • ■' • 

Agency people waDhf. grant activities to have the wide^ 
possiblG^inpact^ yet the jgoyemment is not willing to support 
a project forever. Some assurance that the activity will 
Continue' beybn4^ the start up phase the government will ' ' ^ 
stpport indicates greater impact. It also demonstrates ^ 
commitment.' L^>. , ^' ^>>.^v- .^y^ ' * 

Many propos^j^poriters are overly modest and fail to 
explain why theirprojects should be fvuided. Too often they 
leave to .the reader a determination of the significance of ^ ' * ' 

*th6 project instead "o^^xplaining it directly. When many / 
people are competing for limited funds; proposal writers 
must present the^^r idea^ clearly and eJcpliditly. Too often 
the 'readers can't seethe iit^lications of a 'project, particu-* 
Icirly if local conditions influence its importance. \ ^ ' ' 

Proposal writing is really the setting down in clear 
Engli^ of careful thinking about a particular- problem and 
"Hhe^ ways in which it can .Be addressed. ^Good piropos^ls' in-^ - ^ ' 
elude a statement of need, objectives, specific activities, 
and evaluation, although the order and form these elements 
take vary with- different agencies. Good *|Jroposal writing is . 
the key to •successful grantsmanshi^. 

> « • « ^ 
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AFTER APPLICATO ' , " ' 

^ ' Most federal programs require six months or more between 

the application deadline and the announcement of awards. In 
that. period, proposals are screened, usually several timfes? 
^ : budgets may be negotiated; legal checks ma^e; and noi-ificaticn 
^ letters prepared and sept j ' • , 

THE REVIEW PROCESS Applications are read and evaluated by staff of .the 

agency and also by experts in the subject area of the proposal • 4^ 
Many agencies also have an advisory body that reviews appli- 
cations ;,-in some, the agency head makes the final decision • 
The procedures in each agency vary. -In fact, they may even 
differ among divisions, so that the relative weight of* t\ie 
varioijs review Stages are different for different applications • 

Staff screening comes 'first* In some agencies this level' 
of' cbnsideration is primarily procedural — dismissing ineligible 
applications, sorting propos'als by subject, preparing summaries, 
making certain this applications are complete* Other agiencies 
use staff for more substantive consideration, 'either giving , . 
preliminary ratings or doing a second review after outside 
readers have evaluated the proposals. * , ' 

The heart>.of the screening process in post* federal ^ 
programs is the peer, revieV system iri which knowledgeable 
individuals rate proposals for their scientific, educational, 
hullianistic, etc, merit Sometimes th^se individuals come 
together -for several days to deliberate; sometimes the process- 
is conducted by .mail with each revie\Ser working independently. 
The scores are then tabulated by staff to determine which 
proposals have greatest merit. Other considerations come 
into play, too: geographic distribution, type of institution 
in some casefe ,^ previous awards to the same applicant^ and^o on. 

* " The appropriation level al^o determines who gets funded. 
In most cases J there ^re more good .proposals 'than dollars • 
available. Faced with limited ^ollars, some^ agencies tund 
onl^a few appli*cants but award theAotal ampunts requested. 
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•others like to spread the wealth and give partial grants to 
more' people. Still other agencies scrutinize each application 
individually for ways to trim budgets. 

The^ National Institutes of Health have* a two level 
process:* "approved" and "funded." Proposals are evaluated 
on scientific, merit with those judged of value receivings an 
"approved" rating. Applicants are notified 'of approval or 
disapproval at this st^ge. Funding is auother matter however; 
money is distributed separately by starring at the top of the 
approved list and awarding actual grants; with limited funds, 
many proposals are approved but ^never funded. 

Most federal agencies, however, approve only those 
proposals they are able to fund in a on<e*step process. Thus 
the first indicati^ pf approval may be an inquiry from the 
grants and contracts office about budget items. For large 
or Ipng range projects, a site visit may'lDe a good sign. In 
any case, negotiation "and approval of the technical aspects 
, proposal follow review of its scientific or educational 

merit bu.-^ precede official notice of the grant, (Of course, 
technical negotiations often occur throughout -the entire » 
' grant period.) • . ^ ^ . 

TOE AWARD Although you may "have indications of approval , 6r even 

direct statements from a program officer, the grant is not^^ 
official until you receive a formal letter of award. It is 
unwise to order supplies, hire personnel or make other com- 
mitment^ until the grant is in hand. One in^stitution learned 
^ ^* ' ' the hard way. It had applied for remodelii^ assistance and, 

*l^aming informally that the grant had been approved, began^ 
the work. ^ Soon it learned that its actions violated the 
legai-^ conditions of t?he award; the agency cahcelled the whole 
' , thing. The* moral of the story: Get It ii\* writing. 
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A federal grant is a legal contract; you are obligated^ to' 
produce what you proposed. Most agencies have grants admini- 
stration manuals which sp^ll^out in great detail reporting * 
3;«quirements, record keeping, and other administrfi^tive pro- 
cedures. In general, don't spend equipment moneys on personnel 
or trip^s to Europe witjiout agency approval. Although few * ' 
people have serious problems, a few universities have been 
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required to retiim miilions of dollars to" the government; 
one flagrant violator is now serving a two year prison teirm. 



The selection* process for federal grants ^eems tincon- 
^scionably long to the eager applicant, but several levels 
of screening take placfe for merit and financial soundness. 
Once awarded, federal grants require careful administration 
according to procedures specified by the, agency. • 



WHAT NOW? . . • ^ 

*^ . If you've^-read this far, you are probably interested in 
seeking^-dfedOTki support for a research project, institutional 
innovatfion or some other activity. Armed with in6re- advice 
than >you probably vant, you are ready to jximp in. But where?* 

A strategy of gradualism is probably , wise. For most 
projects, there is probably ope agency that should serve as 
your primary focus. An historian seeking support for oraL 
history research should turn to the National Endowment for 
the Hiimanities; a sociologist interested irv developing . 
cour3es in gerontology for social, workers should look at t;he 
Administration on Aging. Institutional grants officers 
should probably isolate several high priority projects for 
the college for the first year and concentrate 'on those. The 
experience you gain in handling the first -few proposals should 
make the others easier to do later. on.. 

^ ► Grants seeders should always remember that -the process 
is itbre^ than just raising money; it is support for speeific 

, projects that should advance th^ individual's knowledge or 
the institution's goals. If 'the grantsmen are not part af 
the^licy making process directly, they should be conscious 
of tying their projects to the ^larger mission of the idisti- 
tutions they represent. ^ 

• ^ ' • . 

Successful grants getters take an active role ;in the 

.whole process*. • Rather than' waiting *f or guidelines to come, in 
the mail/ they look for indications of upcoming fjtograms in 
proposed regulations in the Federal Register, in legislation 
in ^Congres^S/ in publication^ on appropriate topics. They 
send abstracts of projects to program officers for suggestions 
well before the deadline; they develop emd maintain good 

contacts in the agencies smd on the Hill. * ' - 

^* 

Grants go i:o sighificcint projects. « Successful grants- 
men, propose activities that are"** iijiportant to the local insti- 
tution and often have potential iir^act for other people and 

* ' 4 
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places' as well . Good proposals e3<plain the significanci 
of the activities for which the appliccint seeks funding 

Most of all I /good grantsmen don't get discovuraged-. 
Your first prop^^ is quite likely to be turned down; 
odds in mamy progrcuns are one in five or even higher. 
Request reV^iewer's comments, ask if" you 'should resubmit 
grit your teeth cuid improve your proposal. Every try 
imjJroves your odds, ofi getting funded. » . * 

•Good luclc) , ' 
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Appropriation ' 
Authorization 

'cause 

CETA 
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Contract 
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Advanced Institutional Development Program 
Alcohol, Drug Abuse and Mental Health 
Administration " . r 

Actual dollars allotted from the Treasury 
for an agency or prograioa 

Legislative determination of how much money 
ought to' be spent on an 'activity 
Comprehensive Assistance for Undergraduate. 
Science Education 

Comprehensive Employmeht and^Tretihing Act 

Catalog of Federal Domestic Assistance 

Code of Federal Regulations * 

An award made for an activity' in \^ich the 

agency spells out the details of the project 

and solicits bi-ds 

Department of Defense 

Energy Research and Demonstrati\on Administration 
Elementciry and** Secondary Education Act 
Fund for the Improvement of Postsedondary 

• Education • ^ , 

Fiscal Year ' ^ 
Government Printing Office 
An award made for an, activity in which 
specific ideas are initiated and, defined by 
the appliccuit _ ^ ' 

Higher Education Act , 
Inte'rgovemmdhtaX Personnel' Act 

' Instructional Scientific Equipment Program 
Law Enforcement Assistance Administration 
National 'Defence Education Act [ 
Rational Endowment for the Arts 
National endowment for the Humamities 
National Institutes of Health 
National Institute' of Mental Health' " * 
National Science Fotmdation ' 
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OE 

'0MB 

PHS 

RANN 

RFP 

RIAS 

URP 



Office of<ilducation — . • 

Office of Management and Budget' 

Ptiblic Health Services 

Research Applied to National Needs 

Request For Proposal 

Research Initiation and Support 

Undergraduate Research Participation 



r 
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■ . ' BIBLIOGRAPHY • . 

. ARIS* FUNDING MESSENGER ^ \ v* ^ $42.00 per year 

- , MonthJLy ' » . . 

\ Academic ResearcK Information' System (ARIS) 

P. or Box 3044 * \ V 

^ Stanfozrd, California 94505 . Vr**- . . 

• * ^ • * *^ * ' 

This information system covers fxinding sources in the private and 
governmeht sectors^ and any policy change^ that affect the ^avaj^ding of* 
researcli grants; Each mo^th the ARI^ Fiinding Messenger covers a. different 
field - Humanities, Medical Sciences^ Social and Natural Sciences - and' 
outlines the funding insti1:ution;" the names, addresses and telephone 
numbers of the program personnel; and deadline dates for each program. 
An application kit for each of the programs listed in the messenger is 
also- available for '$3.00 per kit. ' ' - ^ 

AMERICAN EDUCATION - ^ ^ $13.50 per year 

^. * 10 issues 

Superintendent of Dopuments 

U.S. GoVefrmient Printing Of f ice . " " 

Washington; D. C. 20402 ' \ ' ■ 

Contains short stories, and cirticles oh innovations at all levels of 
education an^ news bits on personnel changes, deadlines, emd other recent 
Office of * Education, developments, fiach issue also examines the funding ^ 
record of one^rogr^ in depth; once a yeaj it prints a guide to all OE - 
programs, * > . * . , 

ANNUA^T REGISTER OF GRANT SUPPORT $52.50 p^r year 

ATTN: Order Department pl^s' $2.00 postage' 

Marquis* Academic Media " ^ 

Marquis Who's Who, Inc. • . ' ^ 

,200 East Ohio Street /\ ' ' • 

Chicaoo, Illitio!^ ,60611* • , ' / 

Arranged by area of interest, this Register is a cbu^endiym of over 
1,800 grant support programs^ of government agencies^ founda||oM, associ- 
ations, business and industrial firms, unions, and specieuL interest groups. 
Updated,, annually, the Register stimmaurizes the program purpose ineligibility, 
application informz^tion and deadline dates, and the grant anSunt and 
sponsor^ Well indexed. * - , 

' ^ ' ^ -31- : . ^ ^ / 



.A PROCESS OF IDEAS r Jane C. Belcher ismd 



Julia M. Jacobsen 



$ 8,75* per copy 



Educraft, Inc. 
P.O.. Box 4126 



Washingtonv D. C:^ 20015 



• A coir^rehensi've guide which discusses the step-by-st6p phases in th< 
developing oE an idea^^o its^^timate funding.. Exair5)les of each 'section 
of a proposal are provided, includes an extensive yellow.pages^ section ' 
^with samples of actual documents, excerpts from other . publications and 
a coit^lete annotated bibliography. * , ^^ '-^ 

<:ATAIiOG OF FEDERAL EDUCATION ASSISTANCE PROGRAMis $ 5.55 per year « - . • 

Superintendent of Docianents * . t ^ ^ 

U. S. Government Printing Office ' . ' . " 

/' Washington, Di C. 20402 , * i • 

Limited^ to prograjns in education, this\catalog is a compjBndiiam which 
lists the agency, fiinding' authorization, legislative reference and j^ro^ram' 
description, and contact personnel • This volume^ reprints*from the Cdtdlog. 
of Federal DomesHo Aasiatanoe' those federal programs whicli give support 
to education. ^ . ' ' 




© <■ 



CATALOG OF FEDERAL DOMESTIC ASSISTANCE 

Superintendent of Documents / 
U. S. Goveminent Printing' Office 
Washington, D. C/ 20402 . f ' 



^IT.OCper y^ar >i 



' A basic loose-leaf manual with a, comprehensive listing o^. federal ^ 
domestic assistance programs, inpludiilg eligibility, application. prqdedures, 
deadlines, regionetl offices, and agency addresses. Programs .cire classified 
according^ to ^ a standard niamberfng system*. The Catalog is Essential for • 
anyone with interest in government programs. ^ - . " ^< 
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/ THE i^mONIOiE OF HIGHER EDUCATION- ^ / ^ $20; 00 per year, prepaid- 
* / • - • . . ' ' ; issues* ' ^ 

» The Chronicle of Higher 'Educertion ^ * ^ ^ / 

1717 Meissachusetts Avenue, N. W. * ' * * ^ . 

Washington, D. C. 20036 ^ . 

-y ' This publication provides a. weekly coverage o^roipUs issued that 
^occur during/ the acadaordc year, the Washington scene|;:. and personnel 
*ch§Ulges in. higher education. As a regxxlar feiattire," it lists 'signific^t 
awards made by., foundations auid federal agencies in support of higl>er 
' educatio3(v. Valuable to ever^ edticator. j 

/* \'m ' , , 

CONGRESSIONAL RECORD , ~ . . $45.00 per year ) 

, \ ' * , . * ^ Daily when Congress is 

Superintendent of Doguments in session 

U. S. Coveminent Printing Office ^ 
Wasliii^gton, D. C. 20402 . ' • ' '/ • 

The ofJicicJ. record of House .and Senate' daily proceedings. It gives 
the con^lete floor debate, status of legislation, bills 'introduced, 
committee Jttee tings, 'of ten the, text of r,eports,*.^tc. 

• • c> . V . / 4k - 

DEVEIX)PING SKILLS ItJ PROPOSAL WRITING ; Mary Hall' $10.00 

Continuing^EJducation Publicatibns * T 

H Wardo Hall" 100 _ ' \ , V'^' V . ' ^"^-^ 

Corvallis, ^Oregon 97331 . '^•'^ v'.j 

This volxime is one of the best general guides available. Outlines 
^the phases ixiythe development of cin idea to writing the proposal. Includes 
various f^d^^^l forms used^in submitting the proposal '^^and a. proposal 
devel^ment 'checklist. .! * . ' ^ 

, . J^IRECTORy OF RE'SEARCH GRANTS * / $32f50 per year 

^. The ^RYX Press ' ^ 

>, 7362 East Edgemont Avenye . , T , 

Scottsdale,'- Arizona 852ST " ' ' . . 

. . Brings togetl\er in one *j/olume over 1,100 individual 'grants,* of .all 
subject ar^as, that are "available through federal, state, and local 
government, fpuridati^s,. educational institutions, private donoifs, 
* ^ . • *• , 
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corporations, religious" orgemizations , and labor unions.. The Directory " 
is organized by academic discipline and indexed by grant name, sponsoring 
•oiJgani^ation, and types, of, funding sources ♦ 

4 

FEDERAL NOTES * ] / $48.00 per year 

Federal Notes 
P.O* Box 986 

Saratoga, California 95070 ' * 



A semitaonthly newsletter, which provides information on sources of 
"federal funds for education, on current legislation, federal proCrraros 
and deadlines, highlights on regxilatory notes from tlie Federfcl Register 
and notes on upcoming events. It includes information on- RPP's of 
interest to higher education* ^ ^ ^ • 



FEDERAL REGISTER ^ . * $5Q,.00 per year - * * 

* Superintendent of Documents * * 

S. Governmen^^,2^5i*rting Office " , • ♦ . 

^ Washington, D. C. 204K v - ^ 7 

/ Publish^ each working day,' the Register covers federal agency 
regulations and proposed rule changes, guidelines for grcMit-jriaking — 
pro-ams, and other ^egal docviments of the executive branch. The Federal 
Reg^8ter is often the'^irst source of printed re^^lation^ and deadlines. . ''^ 
,An essential^ item for the grants library. , . _ 

federal! resources advisory service news notes One free' copy per member 

" . institution^ $15.00 for ^ 

Federal Resources 'Advisory Service additibhal co pies ger 

Association of American Colleges member, $40.00 nonrmeAfeers 

1818' R Street, N. W. ' ' , - * V „ ^ 

Washington, D. C. 20009 " . . * * 

This mowihly newsletter examines selected federal funding ^sources^ for ' 
curriculum, faqulty development, and institutional improvement ''in higher 
education. In. addition, it provides prdgram deadlines for^the coming fo\ir 
months. Supplements to the newsle^iter analyze specific progajams in greater 
'depth or e3cplore*" federal funding from a topical perspective. 



FEDERAL YELLOW BOOK, - $95.00 per year. 

The WashingtQn Monitory Inc. > 
- 201 Massachusetts Avenue, N, . ' 

Washington, D. C, 20002 

A loose-leaf directory of more^an 25,000 top people in the^ 
executive branch of the federal government. Provides detailed tables * 
for all departments and agencies; has a couple te listing of building 
ocations and abbreviations and department information nv&ibers. Updated 
at interim periods, .but at .least six times annually.- . • 

GRANT6 ADMINISTRATION* MANUAL ^ , Free - upon request ^ 

ATTN: Ptiblications 

National Science Foundation ' - ' . ^ . 

Central Processing Section * . 
Washington/ D. C. 20550 

A collection of policiies iLnyolved in the administration of grants 
by the National Science Foundation. ^, 

f • • ' / 

THE GRANTSMANSHIP CENTER NEWS • ^ $15.00 per year ! • 

^ ' . *^ 8 issues 

yhe Grant^ihanship Center ' ' 

1015 West qiyiiqpic. Boulevard - - 

Los Angeles, Cailifdmia 'pOOlS^ ^ ' ' 

'A hews magazine providing information and guidance for those in 
higher education seeking grant^pport from both frhe^we^Mnent and^tiie 
private^ sector. Valuable, .items in every-.issue. (y^ 

HIGHER EDUCATION mo NATIOnAT AFFAIRS (HENA) ^ Eight f^ee copies to- 

ATTN; Stabscriptions ^ constituent members^ 

Americ2Ln Coiincil on Education ' • ' $30^00 per ^ear or ./ 

Publications Division . . " ^ $25. OQ per year -(2-5 

On'© DupontiGircle / " , ^ ' * " subscripti6ns)-^for v 

. . Washington, b. C. 20036 . • non^-iftembers 

Conqplete, u|)-to-date data on edvication and federail activities. 
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HIGHER" EDUCATION DAILY . . . * ^ ^ . $260. 00- per year 
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• Capitol Publications, "^Inc. 

2430 .Pennsylvania Avenue, N; W.- . " ^ . 

' • , 'Suite 0-12 ' ' ' . , , . 

Washington ^ jj^ C . 20037 . ^ ^ 

A daily .newsletter on federal activities of interesl5*<to higher 
education. It contains interviews, reviews of speeches^ etc^ , in addition 
to official notices'. It ^Iso lists relevant BFP's. 'Worth the money if '' 
you want to follow "thg^ Washington scene closely. ' •* * 

gtJMANITIBS i , • ' ' Free - upon request 

National Endowment for the Humanities - J' 

Public Information Office ' * 'V 

* .806 15th Street, N. W. ^ / % / \ 

Washington/ D. C. ' 205p6 r - ' - ' • 

Coverage ^on the atartus and findings of activities and progr^&is funded 
by the National Endowment f©r the Hipanities. Articles of ten highlight . 
specific gramtees. ' . * 

NAtibNAIi ENDOWMENT FOR THE ARTS GUIDE TO PROGRAMS Free - upon request ' 

National Endowment for the Arts 
^ ^Wa^shingtpn, D. &. 20506- * • • ' 

Outlines thfe general reqixirements for assistance from the IJational 
Endowment for the Arts for i^flividuals^'and organizations. Published ^ , 
cinftually; the Guide provides information on the eligibility requirements - 
and methods of funding in each program area* State Arts Agencies^, cont^fpt 
pSsrsohnel, and a calendar of deadlines cure also provided, along with 
complete, descriptive information on a^ pub.lications apd films of 'interest. 



'' ^'PROGRAM 'PLANNING AND BROPOSMi ' WRI^iCNG"^ (Reprint) $.75 ea,^ (I-I9 copies) 
, • - ^ ' $^60 ea. (11-25 copies) 

The Gi;^ntsinanship Center Nej/s ' $*50 ea, (26-100 copies') 

4j015 West Olympic Boulevard . , $.40 ea. (101 or more) 

Los Angeles^ California 90015 * * , * ' 

- , Suggests a basic .planning format for all proposals. Covers each 
vital section of the proposal 'from the proposal summary to future funding 
and budgeting! . provides examples «f or budgeting pjreparation. A good brief 
intr6d.uction to proposal v/riting. , ' . " 

^NATIONAL KNDOWMENT FOR THE HUMANITIES PROGRAM ' 'Free - upon request 
ANNOUNCEMENT • ' ' . Ny. 

' National Endovmient for the -Hxamani ties T * . V 

806 15th Street,, N, W. ^' • ' 

Washington, D. C. '20^06 

' • *' ^"^ ' , ^ • . 

Publ5,shed ^annually, this announcement gives basic information on 
all programs in each of • the Endowment's divisions. Includes a'Halendar 
of ^eadj.ines/ staff direc$.qry/ and Msting of state-based liumani ties 
conpittees. ^ k > * . •* ' ' • * ' 

NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF' HEALTH GUtPE FOR GRANTS ' Free - upon request* 
• AND CONTRACTS " - . * r 

~ ■ . V ■ ■ _ : : 

' National Institute^ of Healjhh • • * * . 

Division of Research Grants' - 
Sbom 2A-^4 .J . r • 

Westwoqd^Building ^ ' ' ^ \ 

Bethesda, Maryland* 20014 

The Guide, is a periodically ^u^ished hewslet€er which provides* 
'policy and aministr^tive information abou€^ grants and contracts awarded 
by NIH,^ Supplements^are piiblished by the respective awarding units of 
NIH and contain infolntiation on new; projects ^ solicitations , of sources, 
and requests for proposals. . * . 



NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH GUIDE TO PROGRAMS Free - up^ request 
AND AWARDS ^ 

* * * . 

* National Institutes of Health. ■ , - 
' Division of Research Grants 

,9000 Roclwille Pike ^ ' . ^ 

Wes€vQod Suilding 

Bethesda Maryland 20014 - ' ' . ' ' * ^ 

A coDi)endium of kie spientific ^programs of the various iijstitutes 
of , NIH. -Jit is a guid^ for applicants )in locating areas of interest and 
the National Institutes of Health contact offices for information about 
the application, award processes, and other ^requirement?,- 

NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION BULLETIN ' Free - upon request 

Editor . * . , 

National Science Foundation 

Public Information Branch . - . *. j 

* iSSo.G. Street > N. - . > ' 7; " 

Washington, D. C.' 2o550 • ^ ' ' 

Design^ td provide s\anmary information about the NSF programs, 
this monthly newsletter iticludes modifications to tjie National Science ^ 
'Foundation's fiscal year programs, progrkqj schedules and deadlines ^ and 
contact sources for brochures describing individual programs • 

'WvT MAKES A GOOD PROPOSAL? 'ly F^. Lee Jacquette- Free — upon :r;eque^t 

and Barbara I. Jacquette 
The Foundation Center . • * 

888 Seventh Avenue \ ^ ^. • v 

* New York, New York. 10^019 ^ ' : ' 

1001 ^Connecticut- Avenue, N. W. ^ . 

Washington, D. C. '20036 m . ' \ ^ ' 

A pamphlet which offers sound advice and checklist questiions on what 
*^houid. be contained i^h^a proposal. Examines^ briefly the features af a 
good proposal and the criteria used by foundations in assessing proposals. 



"WHAT WILL A FOUNDATION LOOK FOR WHEN YOU 
SUBMIT A GRANT PROPOSAL?" , Robert A. Mayer 



Free - up9n request 



The Foundation Center 

888 Seventh Avenue 

New York, New York 10019 



1001 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. ""i^^^^ ' 
Washington, D, C. 20036 ^ . • ' 

This pamphlet 'examines the prelimineury steps 'iri preparing a grsmt 
proposal cind offers valuable information' as to what is sought by the 
foundation staff member in reviewing a proposal. 



APPENDIX I 



PRELIMINARY PROPOSAL Oim.II€ 

The 'following form is a useful gui^e *to writing out 
the skeljBton of a proposal. This information is" often, 
enough, to use in determining the appropriateness of a 
project for a particular agency* ' , 



Name: , ^ 

Institution: 7 * . ' 

Department:. , ' ^ - Phdne Uumber j 

1. Title of Proposal: * - 

2. Needs or problem, the project will address: 



p. Project goals and objectives: 



4. Project actifviti^s and methodology: ; / 



1^-. * '5« Potential value or educational significance: 



^14. Additional information and comnierits: ^ 

\ 



6. Relevant background (prior work done by proposer ^related 
' to the topic; proposer's familiarity jwi-th curr^wt^ work " 
in the field; relationship of proposed project to current 
knowledge) 



7. Professional and non-professional personnel needed: 



8. Facilities available for project: . ' 

9. «^ecial Facilities, equipment, and/or malierials needed; 

0 

10. First year budget (rougb estimate) ' ' " \ . - 
a. Salaries - ' " ^ 
h» Travel" ] , 
p. Equipment and supplies ' * , I " 

d . Services " =" 

e . Other " 

• _ 

^« , . ' TOTAL - 

11. Projposed starting date ____ Eftding gatp , 

12. Vita' of major personnel (dSgre^, year and institutions', 
major publications, prior rei^earch or project supervision) 

^13. Possible spbnsoring agencie^ (if known) and/or agencies 
already contacted: 



^- . APPEKDIX II - ^ ■ ' ^ 

' ■ SEIEOED FEDERAL PROGRAMS- FOR COUfGES AND UNI\£RSITIES . ' 

, ^ >The following liat includes the major agencies and 
programs maXing awards to individuals and institutions 
higher educa^tion 'f or research, curriculum/ and institutional 
improvement*. ■ The numbers in parentheses ar^ keyed to the 
Catalog of Fedeval Domestic ABsi'stanoe^ ♦ 

\ HIGH ER EDUCATION AMENDMENTS OF 1976 

> ^ 

TITLE I ^- COMMUNITY SERVICE, C0NT;ENUING EDUCATION AND LIFELONG LEARNING 

Part A' grants colleges and universities to assist. . 
^Commuriities with' lojcal problems. Administered 
^ ^ - through the states (13.491) ' 

Payt B - study,; planning, and as'sessment of lifelong learning • 
' programs _ . . 

TITLE II - COLLEGE LIBRARIES ' ■ 

J^ax^t A - small grants to colleges *etnd universities to purchase 

librae materials '(13.40^) , , ' 

Part B - grants for training institutes, fellowships, anS 
^ ' ^ traineeships (13/46S) ; 

awards for research' and iiemonstre^tion projects 
related to "the improvement of librarietn • training 
% (13,475) . ; ; • ' ' ' ' ' , • 

• ^ Part C ^ grants to ynajpr Vesearch libraries (13.576) ^ 

.TITLE III - STRENGTHENING DEVELOPING INSTITUTIONS' ' " * ' * . 

^ Bgisic Program - instii:utidnal grants for a,yariety of • . " 

activities; National Teaching Fellowships, Professor 
Em^rti Awards' to institutions outside the mainstream 
^ of ' higher educatipn, particularly those serving 

• ' minority, and low income. Students, • 

» Advanced Program - large, multi-year awards to the stronger 

developing institutions" for /activitieis to improve ^ 

r' academic offerings, administration, and tiie finemcial 
stability of the school (13.545) 
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TlHiE IV - STUDENT ASSISTANCE - ' • ^ 

Student Aid Programs - Basic Educational - Opportxmity . 
' , Grants {13,539) ; Supplemental Educational 
Opportunity ^G^rants (13,418); State -.jStudent . 
Incentive Gralit^ (13:548); Federal^ Insured Student 
Loans (13.460); College Work Study (13*463) ; ' 
National Direct Student Loans (1*3.471); Veterans' 
, Cost' oS Instruction (13.540) 
^ Trio Programs - Upward Bound- (13.492) ; Talent Search (13.488)^ 
^ ^ . ' ? Special Services, for Dtsefcvantaged (13.482), arid 

' ^ , Educational Opport'unity Centers (13.463) - 

' * institutional grants to provide counseling, infor- 

mation, remedial services, etc. to* students from 
\ 'disadvantaged backgrounds * ' . 
Educational Information Centers - new program to provide . 

information and guidance about educational oppor- ' 
tunities; adminisjbered^-tlirough the states 

TITLE V - :3ffiACHER CORPS ^ y ' . ^ 'I . 

. ' ' assistance for programs to train education personnel ^ 

.(13.489) . \ , , . . ' 

. n / Teacher Centers - for dnservice training of elementary and 
secondarjf teachejrs (13,416) 
Higher Education Personnel Trainintcr i- grants for ihservice * 
tjai^^ing of -educa^iion personnel from cultural or 
'educational .backgrounds which have hindered their * • 
achievement or who teacb individuals from such ' 
backgroifeds (i3.41'?y 

TITtE VI - INSTRUCTIONAL EQUIPMENT ' ^' ' ' ^ * . 

Part__A ^- grants for purchase of laboratory and special 
^ equipment . - 

^ ^ grants for purchase of audio-visual and instructional 
Jnaterials. Administered through the states. (13.518) 

'TITLE VII - ACADEMIC FACILITIES ' - " ^ ^ |^ 

grants for renovation^aiid modernization of buiWings for ^ 
®^®^9y coneervatioii, access for the handicapped and 
con^liance with federal regulations.^ Administered through 
the states (13.457) . . . • 
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* * * ^ 

TITLE VIII - CCpPERATIYE EDUCATION- • • % ' , 

, grants for programs which alternate periods of academic 

study with periods of en^loyment and for ^training, demon- 
stration/ and research projects (13 • 510) 

TITLE IX - GRADUATE PROGRAJJS * ' ^ » 

• Part A - Public Service Education^ Program - institutional 
grants to strengthen programs in public^ service 
ec^ucation leading to an advanced degree^ (13,555) 
Part B - College Teacher Graduate Fellowships - fellowships 

to individuals planning to teach at the -coLlege 
' - level (rs^407). ^ ' * - . ' 

' * Part O Public Service Fellowships - .fellowships for ' 
graduate and professional st\jdy for individuals ' 
^ ' \ who plan to pursue a career in public service 

. \ . (13.555) ■ . • 

Part D - Domestic Mining cind Mineral Energy Conservation 
^ * Pel^lowsfiip Program - fellowships for graduate 

' study in domestic mining and mineral fuel 
• , -''conservation (13,567) - 

TITLE X - COMMUNITY COLLEIGES 

funds for state-wide planning and assistance to conimunity 
colleges (never, funded) - . ^ 

^TITLE XI - LAW SCHCX)L CLINICAL PROGRAMS^ " ^ 

ftinds^ for a one-year law^ school clinical experience 
demonstration program. .To be funded for .the first time . 
•in'FY 1978. *^ ^ . 

TITLE XII - POSTS|:COI^RY PLANNING. C0N?4ISSI0NS PROGRAMS - INTRASTATE 
PLANNING ^ 0 ^ * * ' ' . 

grants to postsecondary education commissions (12Q2 
commissions) on a formula basis for coordipation aind 
plarthing postsecondary educationcJ. resources of the state 
'(13.550)r ' ■ . . 



OFEICg OF . EDUCATION - OTHER PROGRAMS 



BILINGUAL EDUCATION • ^ , • / ' 

awards for training personnel and' for development of 
progrcuns and materials in^ bilingual education for chiidr^n 
: pre-schooi througli secondatry (13.403) 



PNVIRONiffiNTAL EDUCATION 

suppoz± for research, development and deronstration projects 
on problems of environmental behavior and ecological balcuice 
(13.522) . ' ^ 

ETHNIC HERITAGE STUDIES' « 

. grants for interdisciplina:ry programs, ♦with comniunity 
involvement^ leading to better understanding of the culture 
4nd heritage of ethnic groups (13.549) 0 ^ ^ 

INTERNATIONAL PROGRAMS (National ^Defense Education Act^ 

fellowships for graduate students an<5 teachers; gremts for. 
J curriculum development for genercd education and graduate ''^ 

programs; exchsmges of teachers and researchers; with 

special emphasis on non-Western languages and ctiltures, 
_ (13.434 - 13.441; 1|U01 - 19.102) 

SPECIAL PROJECTS ACT (sections relevant to instutions of, higher education) 
Metric Education - grants for development ^d dissemination 
> of materials to help individii^s effectively use 
the metric syst^, (13.561) ^ ' • , * 

. . * Gifted and Talented Children - awards- for in-service training 

of educational personnel to wofk with gifted* and 
talented; model prolects focusing on "gifted cuid 
talented in special areas such as hcuidicapped', 
bilingueil education, career education^,^e;tp. (13.562) 
- Education - grants to higher education institutions 
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for development and expemsion of in-service training 
programs for persons who wr^ in t^community education 
, and for development of training and curric\il*a 
. ^ ^materials. (13.563) ^ 
Career, Education - %raining activities and demonstration . 
projects, in^lving career education for K-X2 
(13.554r' . . ^ , • . \ 

Consumed Education - model projects, short term presjervice 
and inrservice traifiing, and Sci^vities for -groups 
withr special needs in- areas, in which consumers need 
■ ^ more» knowledge to mcike informed decision^ such as 
finance and credit, product safety, legal rights; 
etb. (13.564; , . — ^ 
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Women's Educational Equity Act - projects of jiational » 
significaujce which- help alleviate sex discrimi-, 
nation in education; activities can include 
, ' development of training modules, • et^licational 

leadership programs, yith small ''grants also 
f * aivailable to individuals (13 •5651 " • 

Hi^ICAPPED* , * ^ ^ ' • 

, ^ awards for research and demonstration and training of 
- ^ personnel for 'programs dealing .with . education of the mentally 
„ .and physicaUy handicapped (13.443, 13.444, 13.450, 13.451) ^ 

HfiMiTH, EDUaVTION. AND/ WELFABE - EDUCATION. Prj^SION . 

FUND ^'OR THE IMPROVEMENT OF^ POSTSECONDARt EDUCATION ^ 
pjistitutional support for innovative projects' which develoj^ 
and demonstrate more ^eff^ctive^apprqacjies to the provision 
of pos^secondary education . (13,925) * . \^ ' 

- - . ^ ^ * ^ r • * 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION . ' ' , . ^ . . 

educational researcli focused pn education a€ etll^ levels .7 r 
, including bas4»c slciils, educational equity*^ education and , 

work, di^send^hfiijiion an^ resovEpes, finance , and' productivity^, 
. and school capacit^J for problem ^s^lving (13.950)' , ' • 

' • ' a- ; ^ r ' . ' ^ ' ' • . 

HEALTH, EDUCATION AN6 WELFARE - t>THgR , * ♦ 

POTLIC ASSISTANCE TRAINING .GRANT§ (TitLe' XX of , tijeSbcial Security ^ct) 
gremts for^ training arid-4re,training'o^|4eial. ^'^ervice agency 
acrsoi^el; administered ^through-the IWtes* (13.772) 

NATIONAL INSTITUTES. tSt* HEALTH ^ ^^''^^ , 'J^' ' ^ ' ^ . 

awards *ior research ih^ail'^fiel^ afffecti^g heaith, ^rom ^, 
birtl> to deatK'(;L3.83'6 ~ lASSOf A , ^ - r 

OTHER HEALTH-RELATED PROGRAMS ^ . , ^^"'^ ^ , V . 

the Public Health Service-proviSes grants • fort trairilng^-;ti^^ses 
aiid other medigal personnel; special rese^ch ^^d demQ4istratJ.on 
' . projects ,in alcohol, drug abuse amd meatai 1^6alth (13;]p63 

• 13-.399) • \ • • ■ ' T W'- •••• , - 



OFFICE OF HUMAN DEVELOPMENT h ^ ' 

grants for training, •Service delivery systems, researdRSii^: 
and 'demonsj^ation and model projects in the sociological 
(non-medical) aspect^ of development from infancy through 
death (13.600 - 13.640)' • ' - — 



- NATIONAL FOUNDATION ON THE &RTS AND HUMANITIES 

NATIONAL ENDOWMENT FOR THE ARTS 

^'grants to institutions, state arts emd agencies, and 
professionals in all fields of the arts for projects of 
artisti'c merit; categories include architecture and environ- . 
menteuL arts; dance; music; es^pansion axtsj visual arts; / 
museums; literature; theatre; public media and other 5pecial ' 
' projects (45.001 - 45.012) > . 

NATIONAL ENDOWMENT -FOR THE HUMANITIES * 
gr^ts for individual research^ curriculum development, ' . 
historical projects, and programs in the humanities for i^^ 
• out*of-school piablic; humanities, includes history, philosdf^hy, 
' languages, literature, linguistics, archeology, jurisprudence, 

history and criticism of the arts, ethics, comparative 
religiori, and those aspects' of .the social sciences employing 
historical or philosophical approaches (45.104 - 45.X29) 



NATl^QNAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 

fellowships, research grants, student research, curricula 
projects, intematipn^al projects in engineering « mathematical, 
physical, astronomical, atmospheric, oceanic, biological,- * 
behavioral and social soience, as well as science education 
(47.009 - 47.053) - • ' ^ 



